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theory that the gods of Homer were manifesta¬ 
tions of nature powers adapted to the local geo¬ 
graphy and the traditional history. This was 
followed in more recent times by the suggestion 
that the Iliad represents a reflex of combats 
fought, not in the Troad, but of tribal battles in 
Asia Minor between Euboean-Boeotian colonists 
and Locrians or South Thessalians, or between 
Locrians and Boeotians on the Greek mainland. 

Such speculations Dr. Leaf has little difficulty 
in confuting. He has now carried out an exhaus¬ 
tive survey of the text mainly on the basis of geo¬ 
graphy, and from this inquiry startling results 
emerge. In his last book on the subject he con¬ 
fined himself mainly to the Trojan side of the 
question. He proved that the Catalogue of the 
Trojan forces was a historical document of the 
highest value. Following Thucydides in his preg¬ 
nant remark that wars in ancient as well as in 
modern times were based on trade rivalry, he 
made it at least highly probable that the war of 
Troy represented an attempt by the Achaean 
Greeks to gain possession of a great commercial 
entrepdt controlling the trade routes to the Black 
Sea and the hinterland of Asia Minor. The war 
was therefore a historical event, fought, not by 
faded survivals of nature deities, but by living 
soldiers and their generals. 

The second important document in the Iliad is 
the Catalogue of the Greek ships, which is now 
found to stand in a very different position from 
that of Troy. It is full of discrepancies, such, for 
instance, as the fact that the Boeotians who figure 
largely in it were still in Thessaly in the time of 
the Great War. Besides this, the unsuitability of 
Aulis as a rendezvous for a fleet acting against 
Troy, and the impossibility of reconciling the 
domains of the Achaean princes with geographical 
facts, are now clearly demonstrated. The docu¬ 
ment, in short, was an attempt by a later hand to 
make its contents correspond with an altered 
condition of Greece. 

This fruitful survey of Homeric geography and 
Greek tradition makes it possible to link the world 
of Homer with Gnossos and Mycenae as they have 
been revealed to us by the excavations of Sir A. 
Evans and Schliemann, and the review of the 
historical and geographical situation which forms 
the introduction to this fascinating work is 
perhaps its most interesting feature. 

We have no space to deal with the new light 
which Dr. Leaf has thrown on the problem of the 
Odyssey. He shows clearly that while the 
eastern Egean was familiar to the Achaeans, the 
west was a land of mystery, the home of a series 
of folk-tales, and he follows Dr. Dorpfield in his 
remarkable demonstration that the modern Thiaki 
Is not the Ithaca of Odysseus, whose home was 
Leucas. 

We have said enough to show the importance 
of Dr. Leaf’s work. The book is a course of 
lectures intended to be delivered at the North¬ 
western University, Evanston, Illinois, a project 
which fell through on the outbreak of the war. 
They are now published by the courtesy of the 
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Norman Wait Harris Lecture Committee. To 
use Dr. Leaf’s words: “ It may at least serve 
as a protest, faint and feeble enough, against the 
extinction of intellectual interest in the flood of 
barbarous materialism which has been let loose 
upon Europe.” It is much more than this, a 
statement of the problem defined with logical pre¬ 
cision and grace of style, which commend it not 
only to the trained scholar, but to all who are 
interested in one of the most vital questions of 
literature. 


OUR BOOKSHELF. 

A Manual of Soil Physics. By Prof. P. B. Barker 

and Prof. H. J. Young. Pp. vi+101. (Lon¬ 
don: Ginn and Co., 1915.) Price 3s. 

Profs. Barker and Young have done well to 
collect the laboratory exercises which for the past 
ten years have been in use in the College of Agri¬ 
culture of the University of Nebraska. In this 
region, where soil physics is so important, one 
may feel reasonably certain that survival for ten 
years is a sound test of value, and therefore 
teachers who are trying to introduce the subject 
into their courses will welcome the book. 

All agricultural courses are modified by their 
surroundings. Nebraska is fortunate in possess¬ 
ing considerable areas of loess soil well provided 
with all the elements of fertility, but apt to suffer 
from drought at critical times. There is, however, 
sufficient rainfall to supply the needs of the plant 
if it is properly husbanded, and this is done by 
maintaining a fine layer of earth on the surface 
of the soil to act as a non-conductor and protect 
the bulk of the soil from the sun’s rays. The 
study of the water relationships of soil forms a 
great part of soil physics, and in one form or 
another comes into a large proportion of the 
exercises here. 

The authors have modestly had the book 
turned out in the form of a biflex binder note¬ 
book, so that loose pages can be taken out. This 
makes it difficult to handle, and it deserves some¬ 
thing better. We hope that in later editions it 
will appear in proper book form so that it can 
be kept for permanent use. E. J. R. 

The Journal of the Institute of Metals. Vol. xiv. 

Edited by G. S. Scott. Pp. ix + 289. (London : 

Institute of Metals, 1915 ) Price 21s. net. 

This volume contains the papers which were read 
at the autumn meeting of the Institute of Metals 
in 1915, an account of which has already ap¬ 
peared in the columns of Nature, together with 
the discussion and written communications. So 
far as these papers are concerned, the chief place 
in technical importance must certainly be given to 
that by Mr. Parker on specifications for alloys 
for high-speed superheated steam turbine blad¬ 
ing, which drew an important contribution from 
the president, Sir Henry Oram, the engineer-in¬ 
chief of the Navy. One of the special merits of 
this paper is that it makes a point of stating what 
are the chief requirements in modern specifications 
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of such alloys, and thus gives scientific workers 
definite problems of first-rate technical import¬ 
ance to work out. Prof. Edwards’s paper on 
metallic crystal twinning by direct mechanical 
Strain is illustrated by some very fine photomicro¬ 
graphs, which will repay detailed study, and prove 
that, in the case of tin at any rate, twins are 
formed by mechanical strain. 

The outstanding feature of the volume, how¬ 
ever, is the text of the May lecture delivered 
before the Institute by Sir Joseph Thomson on the 
conduction of electricity through metals, in which 
he enunciated a new theory and directed attention 
to the remarkable results on super-conductivity 
obtained by Kamerlingh Onnes, of which there 
is no sign at the temperature of liquid hydrogen, 
but which are fully displayed at that of liquid 
helium. H. C. H. C. 

Memoirs of the Wistar Institute of Anatomy and 

Biology, No. 6. The Rat: Reference Tables 

and Data for the Albino Rat (Mus norvegicus 

albinus) and the Norway Rat (Mus norvegicus). 

Compiled and edited by H. H. Donaldson. Pp. 

v + 278. (Philadelphia: Wistar Institute, 1915.) 

Price 3.00 dollars. 

The white rat, like the frog, is one of that select 
little group known as laboratory animals. For 
the study of problems connected with mammalian 
physiology it offers conveniences which in most 
cases place it beyond competition. After a brief 
introduction on the classification and early records 
of the common rats, the greater part of the book 
is devoted to the white rat, by which is under¬ 
stood the albino variety of the Norway rat (Mus 
norvegicus). 

Following some short chapters on the biology, 
anatomy, and physiology of this animal, the bulk 
of the work is taken up by statistical tables deal¬ 
ing with the growth of the body and of its various 
organs in relation to it and to one another, a 
subject in which the author has conducted research 
for some years past. The general results of the 
growth records are also illustrated by a series of 
graphs by means of which the reader can at once 
obtain the general drift of the figures. A few 
pages are devoted to the wild Norway rat, for 
which far fewer data have been collected than for 
its pink-eyed relative, and the work concludes with 
a bibliography of more than fifty pages. A most 
useful feature of the book is the list of references 
arranged under headings at the end of each chap¬ 
ter. By means of these and of the bibliography 
at the end the student can at once ascertain what 
has been written on, for example, the anatomy of 
the urogenital system or the physiology of respira¬ 
tion in the white rat. Indeed, we think that this 
part of the work would bear some amplification. 
Under “Reproduction,” for instance, no mention 
is made of Marshall’s “Physiology of Reproduc¬ 
tion,” in which work occur other references not 
given here. Some omissions there are doubtless 
bound to be, but in this guide to the white rat 
the author has produced a valuable work of refer¬ 
ence which should find a place in every physiologi¬ 
cal laboratory. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for 
opinions expressed by his correspondents. Neither 
can he undertake to return, or to correspond with 
the writers of, rejected manuscripts intended for 
this or any other part of Nature. No notice is 
taken of anonymous communications.] 

Science versus Classics. 

In “ Musings without Method”—which might with 
equal alliteration be termed “Ravings without 
Reason ’’—the editor of Blackwood gives in the March 
number his views on the claim of science to occupy a 
more prominent position in general education than 
has hitherto been allotted to her. He calls this 
claim “a ferocious attack on the humanities,” an 
evidence of “unbalanced minds” devoid of_ “the 
sense of humour and proportion.” He gratuitously 
assumes that men of science desire “to kill 
all other learning' than their own,” and asserts 
that for all men "there is a need of verbal expres¬ 
sion “which is most easily satisfied by the study 
of Greek and Latin.” He endeavours to pour scorn 
on the usefulness of scientific knowledge by the story 
—probably apocryphal—of a “commercial house in the 
East” which sent to Cambridge for a chemist, and 
when a chemist was forwarded to them, promptly 
returned him on the ground that although there was 
nothing wrong with him as a chemist, he had no 
knowledge of the world 1 One wonders what has be¬ 
come of “ Maga’s ” “sense of humour”? Clearly the 
“commercial house in the East” did not want a 
chemist! Had they asked for what they really wanted 
they would have been sent a classical don; who doubt¬ 
less would have proved more than a match for the 
heathen Chinee, which was probably the problem to 
be tackled! 

It is essentially the cause of Oxford and Cambridge 
which our knight of the pen comes forward to cham¬ 
pion—at least, it is what he conceives to be the cause 
of Oxford and Cambridge. But why should Oxford 
and Cambridge furnish an exception? They might, it 
is true, from their more ancient standing, claim to 
give a lead to the others, but it should surely be the 
aim of all the universities to provide the best system 
of education which the needs of the country require. 

The question is: What is the best system? We 
others believe that it is to be found in the introduction 
of the study of natural science into the upbringing 
of everyone, whatever his ultimate aim in life 
may be. The prime object of education is, or 
should be, the attainment of a knowledge of ourselves 
and our surroundings : this knowledge can only be 
obtained through the study of natural science. That 
other branches of learning—mathematics, philosophy, 
history, language, and literature—may help, is not 
contested, but the basis of education in an age in 
which all our prosperity, present and prospective, 
depends upon proficiency in science must be scientific. 
If he who runs cannot read as much as this, he is 
either purblind or hopelessly slow of understanding! 

We need not go outside the pages of “ Maga ” to 
prove the inadequacy of the classics. Of what is this 
Cabinet composed which the editor has denounced in 
unmeasured terms from month to month as patterns of 
imbecility, hesitation, and vacillation, unable to see 
beyond the ends of their noses, incompetent to manage 
any department of State? Are not the ranks of the 
“ gallant twenty-two ” (now twenty-three) recruited 
almost exclusively from the institutions on the system 
of education of which “Maga” sets so high a value? 
Is not the Prime Minister, against whom par¬ 
ticularly the editorial fulminations of “ Maga ” have 
so often been directed, himself a notable example of 
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